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Ml f iMi II fl (~ I I 

■ iM.lM-OMiul M.,t".,n,.„l , ...„l„,,i i,u, ,,Hl 

'M.kMnnuul l„..,in., win, „ ,1..,, ipr,v. „lun;t, 

of Lhr. (lis.Klv,.n(„ur.I WMr'^.,-,- will (h-n h. v i .1 . 1 j,,,llv I,,,..- , i , y 
will IM. descrilK.I in tern: of* it. .p,,i„ns, rlu.,.,, .niv.inn „„d pn..r.nt. or- 
q.ini^dtion. 

Tl.o hack(,ro„rut socfion will f hnn he follow,.! by ,n rv.\n.^\.ion of 
^f.e human factors ul.il i.o.l i,, „K..tin<, tho proqr nn-: n.i.'.ion. Ih. .v-Hua-^^ 
t ion is in two „,,rt,, n-prosontinq of,.orv. t kons of th. r-v„l,„,u,r ,u,d (he 
cl.ua yielded from o c.u.s t innn. i ro .rlmini stor-.-l to M,. prournm. p.,r t i r f p.n r s 
The observations include the w.y in which thi n.i ;sinn is ..ppro.chod, ..pin 
from a human factors point o f v i ow mKu j to skill tr.ininc,, counsel- 
♦-ing and placement. FinaMy the' ohs..«^. ti ons , w i 11 discp^s connnnni.ca f.ions . 
sy^tems both formal and inronn.l amonr, staff and f:ra in^.e pVul at ions . ' 

The summative portion of the evaluation will report trHi,oe b,ck-' 
qrounds, their percept ions ' o f traminn, counse^inr, as well .s placn-ront^ 
-n.eir recormiendations and, r,ains will also be e.<amin.ni. Lastly the re- 
port wHl make some recormienda f, ions for construcfcivo cham<^ in the pre- 
sent model . 



C'i' II II ri n *^ 



Uuv.r City c:an !>,• vi..-...l ,nn.,nM oul nl ,M.n , .!u.,,:wu.. '/nil ■ 
.HiuU ..cluc.t.ion h.. on,.., ,-U:..n in.h. puM , < ■.^rU. a. , - .nv i on 

Of hinh SChoo,., .,n<i .ol,...K..,, .h. whol. ..V: .iv 

.Mention in t.ho Uni...l -.t-^ i- l^M,. i . - i-l "1 i,n,M,-„ i. 

prospority qave rise to, ho pav.ihUitv o. -n.vtinn -UV.i ..h,,...! 
political liberals anC .ons.rv,. i v.s .lik. - proviMin. . ...uiinu.ul .in. 
for nvery American citi.:pn. 

rirrns or- [)isAnvAriiAr,r.n wni^Ki n''^ 

It soon bf-camo clo.r thnt .nnruiating th.^ pr,nripl<. of nc,M„litv 
of employment opportunity wa. nsn f f i c i ont . Racial .ino.U.io. too oM.n 
without the skill, that ..nplny... d.^niod necessary for productivity, 
rurthermore. centuries of economic, educ.tionai and. civic nonl.ct had 
presented- society w'i th .o.e Ion. overduo bills. Ro...rch done in th. 
'1950S and 1960s reveals the follovnn, outcomes of centuries oF oppres- 



s ion : 



That the disadvantacied w.rn most likely to have dropned out befor-^ 
graduatinq from hu.h school. Additionally associations 
(though not causations) had been found h.twoen criminal be- 
'haVTor,.druq depondoncy and chronic unernl oyn^mt (midman, 
1973; Clark, 1970). > - , ' . 

That minorities not 'only had th^ highest unn-npl oyn..n t rUn in 

eyerrcategon/of worker but were last hired and first fired 
-'as well as leak repres^ented ^among higher^ categories of 
workers- 
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In I.,, ; II,, I.M ' Ml , Mii'i . M' " ' ' " ■ ■ 

. (,| ... MmmI itri , I I in .il-.l ;ii . .MM -I I 

,li ,1 r-imi(Ml i.'Mi (II. u-f'" -nl iM ' /' ' ■ ^ ' ' ' . 

ll(.p,,rt;r.Mif (it I ,il">,-, |;m-.s .iti') UN 1 . ! . 

Ih.it ■.("Vi-tMl rioln-ti' » 1 ■ 'Ml ..■.|M.-n. v/ v.il.l- in . 

,Mlv,int .iM'''! i)iiiHi I I MiMi', . .I'MinM wiii<li •..^■••■■| r ,i M t f ■ 1. 1- ■'. 

t.ow<ird work. .It! in,it)ilifv to mm- < oir.. - I'I'm • 'if pff"..Mit. 

work ('fforf^ .uni 1uriir<' out como'. . .in o <p<-i- i 'mu;o ot (iiltuf 
sh(H:k'*^ir) rol.irinr) to [,r-."!'):n i n.in f 1 y wnifi' wor V -.ot;!,!'}', -ind 
fin.illy hi(|fu'r- woi-L't ,( f t. f i t. i oh rMto-. ( d i ii/b'- r(i P. '.olow. 
M.r.of. , l').M). 

Ihfse findiri-is ( .m .irMl y/^vl tn portr.w >,-vo,m1 rM'.Ml'. of <li',,. l_ 
v.iritaqed worker<i. Tho firrh i'. fho rufd for sU 11 !>MMr!inq ,r. oxpr^-.'..-.! 
in the opportunity to le.irn tm , k-- 1 ,ih I f traclo. .iri'l fo v,r,,k ,it .i l."v-I of 
litor,icy and nuniprary nccessnry Tor rnnctjr>rMl ;..>r f nnno;:" in n7,st joh'. 
v^hich f«rc becoming incrfMsinqly n^orn tochMrnl in nit-i-'^/ Tlmrc n^'xt^ 
needs to be [)_sy_chnlo<ji cal propar-.t i'^i in tftn mm o' rr>i,rv..^l i n i not only 
to r^^organize the differont rnl.-, pnr<^ons ' livis t in (uHcr tn Sciti.-;- 

factorily meet requ i r^u'ents of t'l" w')rk role, lint: In prnvi-l'- w^iys in 
which the relationship hof-wfT, .^fforf and. oiif ro,;.. !>- iP')rr> nP-wiinM- 

fully perceived and t ,u: i 1 i Li ' "d , [in.niy Ih-ro/i. a nooH for ontrrmro 
or placement in a job which r.ffors tinanci^il '.o^:„rif;v, s fob i 1 i^.y and a 
future around which plans can b.- rvid"* 

pni AROH) Trr cONTFxr 

With such n'^pds clarified tlj^e "viovernmpn t intnryPM^d i;i the 'narkft- 
place to stimulato the dnvplopnx'nt of the disadvantag'-d worker. Man- 
power Development Progratrs, Job C^^rps, Neighborhood Vnutli Corpsaro but 
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( ( I i n/i>rr 'I 1 nvv , 1') / 1 ) . 
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tiu» [iroriuc i on of if^'i . luSl)'-! m';' 
Da inly to f>p s^Jt)^ i H \ / • I !>/ f ' ; ' f i !i 1 

]) \ ror\t ("orpora t i f)n . 



to t)rovi(ip a broa^l^T i n i : v^m i - ..itiirl ' (a,' ii' t»-MMirv! 
a'^tdro^'; i^MJps of (r^n-Tcil p : .^^i ^ which in 'a- ' iri-'-r^ -''rir-v<t ^" 

t.n planfiilness V ^-'1 T-acV aal i/at ion o-. ^ol f 'Mr'- f ion. V.'n i 1 > 'ho f.:rr; 
()[^tion was chosen, *f>o^ farr that t ;'.as 'loiu* ia anrj a^'ain, v; j * fi 

out public subsidy, sprikr^ to a rr^rMnuinn .-o- -i i * rf-.t ]a<>tfv1 ^nr a 
dp CO dp. 
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I ii ' : I f • I ! t ! < • 

It ' . not ■. I . • .1 1 ^ i - : ' 1 ' 

t I..' pr»rA.p lilt ^ t fi.' p v i' . ; i ■ "M ' 

\ 

s 

"v ) J J r • ) V i ■ I ' ' ' t 1 ' ' 1 * ^ • ' 1 " ' ' ' ' 

I (> 111,! F. r ^ ( M nr. . ' ! ! n ' I ■ i v i 1 i ' > 
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fhn t/po of plannirn -nl ^ i work M-.-; r.piit 
tifn sottinq thi-. riH'i ipp-u; . • », i ■ ' for v t fi vry 
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- ■ Thf? irainee popiTicition «i h Inner City ir, on.- thai tJuuKjes huii also 
hassorpe regul^ity. ' the present admijni^fcrator.'hos moved thr^ program ^ 
from an open-llR-y' to a> cyclical model-^ ThusVa groi^P 0/ trainees arc' 
admitted ihtP "Phase "l"/ a inoTith-lon'g orientaticin, where they meet staff ^ 
and get a sense of the mission of Inner' City as wel! as get introduced 
to the production atmosphere. This production atmosphere speaks to a 
•need for planning and structure as model ed, by the staff. ^Time is a pre- 
cious, resource and dealt^with as such. 'Time cards are introduced and ^ 
variances from time comni tments are confronted. The training attitude 
that is reminiscent of school and lack of accountability is discouraged 
and the vigor and discipline of industrial worT^ is emphasized. 

Upon completion of orientation trainees go on to Phase II and then 
to Phase III or placement. The latter phases re strictly training and 
'allow for a buildup of skill and establishment 1 f a track record of ' 
successful demonstration of v/ork discipline. Phase HI is used as 
additional training for those not deemed ready for placement. Trainees 
are peri odical^l^evalua ted during their six months in program and given 
raises for oujstanding performances as well as monthly bonus days for 
perfect attendance and punctuality. Thus aside from negative sanctions 
for unsuccessful performance there am positive rt^wards for outstanding 



performance . • 
• ^ The program has a placement record which is enviable and which will 
be elaborated upon in the evaluation section below. At this point it is 
simply necessary to understand that one of the ways in which the pro- 
ductivity of this program is maintained is^a strict" accounting of the 
number of trainees placed. 
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By way of summary i I: can be s.ta ted thai: Iwner-City is Po l .;iVo id ' s . " 
on-the-job trai n>ng' tno^lel , for" cnroer dtivelopiiifinfc disQdv,int<ig?i,d wor*--. 
kers. ThYs model is al^o an example of vvhat Hoyt rofers to as the in- 
dustry-based cireer education model {Hoyt ec^.al., 1972), The program is 
narrow-focused job preparation with a strong sta Tf/trainae ratio and 
with the emphasis^on successful placement that typi Ties this rnodel of 
manpower training. The quality af that tn^aining is the subject of t^his 
evaluation. ^ 

J 
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■ ' _ r V A I. II A T I 0 ri ■ • . " 

This evaluation proposes to examine the de(jr('e t:o '.vhich htmwn fac- 
• ' tors support, relate to or impede the ^success ful achiovemnnts of Ihe 

^"program's mission. .Thus, human factors v/ithin the program mission ^ " ' 
previously detained include: /' 

Training , ' ^ - . - - " 

B. xlbunseTing 

» ^ 

C. Placement <• 

In addition to the program mission, -communication as a separate but re- 
lated/issue will be discussed. The formab for the evaluation is dual . 
Soft data in the form of observations and interviews form the substance 
of the first section of the evaluation. Hard data in the form of student 
replies to a questionnaire form the second section of the evaluation. A 
short description of methods follows. 

"methodology 

The evalyator, submitted a proposal to Inner City staff and met with 
Polaroid sponsoring officials as well. It was agreed that the format 
' proposed would be acceptable for a human factors study. Betwe^uaJ^ebruary 
and April 1977 the 'eval uator appeared at Inner Ci f.y and did the following 

■ tasks : J 

A. Interviewed President and the Chairman o^^he Board', as 



well as General Manager. 

B. interviewe-d staff members individually. 

C. Observed classrooms. ' , 

D. Interviewed indivtdual trainees and provided counselling 
on a few occasions at staff request. ' » 

E. Observed staff meetings. 
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r. Observed Ai)pe;il'i lionrd iiV' -'UiTj?. 
^G. Qesigned, ndmin isterod and analyrptkque-r.ljionrmire. 
M. ■ Examined instruments cuirrently used by Inner City 

, upon request. . - 

I. Assessed need for and compiled a resource book for use 
by the program.- , ' 

OBSERVATIONAL FINDINGS 
As previously mentioned nonempirical data are included in this sys- 
tematic examination of training., counseling and placement as aspects of 
the program's mission. Training is dealt with first. " 
"gaining 

The training- given at Inner City can be characterized as being of 
two types: vocational and basic educational. The vocational training can 
be further divided into production and clerical skills training, though 
it is important to note that the latter was not the main thrust of the 
program or even advertised as being available to stydents in the brochure. 
Production Vocational Training . This training at Inner City represents 
the heart of the program. It is around this base that training is promised 
and most often delivered, and around this base that the program is able to 
meet part of its own cost. Thus products selecteri a.s well as formal and , 
informal skills taught become crucial to this evaluation - again from a 
human factors perspective. ' , . 

• Products ^esently v/orked on at Inner City are frog's tongues, tv/o 
flash gun assemblies and printed ID cards. Discussion with the Senior 
Planner revealed that primary concern in product selection had to do with 
the simplicity of the tasks involve.d and the ability o'f.the program to 
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pnuluco sufficient, n.nnh.rs in . nvK.o,Ml>lr. .run.,!. Mm- l.o yir<M 
profit/ In ^hort thi. i. a prorluction decision.' Whil. th.^d.c i ,ion • 
-a production one there is input from a wide variety of sources inclu.l- 
ing managerial and production .taff input; Thore nre occasional concerns 
rogarding schedule demands that n,.y roquir- wholH^nle movements of^aK 
students to one product in order to meet a critical demand or the im- 
position, of mandatory overtime. Such occurences "are certainly frequent 
enough in reality production experiences but here it does serve as a 
■ focal point for a problem embedded in the program design. 

The problem s^p^y is whether Inner City is a job or a training 
program. If a job, then clearly the training mission has secondary im- 
portance. It a training program, then two con^derations necessary in 
product selection should be interest level and teachability. In short 
a simple-task may not provide enough satisfaction for a worker to put 
sustained time on and a task v.i th low teachability provides little or 
no'challenge to the worker. Given the level of job satisfaction in 
industry reported in Uor^< Ir^ A merica (Special Task Force, 1974) these 
are not unimportant concerns. Perhaps trainee input into the process 
of product selection might be desirable. For a little more time the 
' process might have better satisfaction outcomes . 

. Skills observed being taught of the f<^m^ type were formal be^ 
cause trainees spent long periods of time consciously performing them 
(a month or more) and were given instruction in how to perform the .. 
necessary tasks. ' They w pre the following: . 

A. Assembling - minute to gross, individual and team. 

B. Welding - sonic, electronic • 

C. Silk screen machine operatt^ions . • 

10 17 ■ • 



E. C'-^l ibratincj , ' 
f. Inspection 
G.. Packaging 

Assembl inq- wris by far the wost fre(|upnr, tn^,k performed and repre'-.' 
sented the basic task in the proiiram. While 1e;j>t demanding, it "also had 
little intrinsic interest to most students interviewed. Few saw the tasks 
as related:to any future reward that could accrue to. them other than to 
get a job at the end'of a painfully dull experience. Yet it was often - 
on the basis of how well these basic assembly tasks were performed that 
students were promoted to machine operation, inspection and more interest- 
ing tasks. Thus tasks had a pecking order which not all students under- 
stood in objective terms. 

Nevertheless, while the assembly tasks offered fevi intrinsic rewards 
most students v/ere able to-relate to each other in the work groups around 
which the tasks were designed. Thus one teain assembled parts of a ,fl.ash 
gun on a wheel and Fed a welder. A sense of cnin;iraderi e was observed 
among those workers. Two welders were placed^'hVt to each other and were 
able to keep a conversation tJ:iat p.assed the time.^ This speaks well of 
the planning and supervision function. Since evaluation was on an ob- 
jective numerical basis , supervisors were free to provide help where 
needed rather than enforce work rliscipline cnnt:inMously . 

-fth additional task group vjiOrthy of special attention was that, of 
silk screen operations. While this too was a repitU.ious operation m- 
volving inking, feeding and inspection of printed cards, the physically, 
smaller shpp with a grandfatherly supportive supervisor provided an al- 
ternative work experience For the worker who w^^nted to learn the skills 
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co..,rad.rie was .n'df^t Vo,,*, ..nhln. -u,,-.. .u,d di.t.nc. I,.u.,.e„ . 
„,ovt individual won.^rs wo.ked ,g.in.t a continues «,nve.s.t,on , 
t„^n wo.-.e.s. 'Here .ISO the supcrviso,- provided help as, needed end 
,„„,.; often pe.for.ed shop chores or Iris o ti,„es not very di ffer.nt. 

from those of the trainees. ' / 

For most of the tasks observed, little in the ,«y of special skni 
seeded required. ' Most v.oriers see.ed capable of performing production 
standards in their discussions. Ml even understood the relationof his 
own task to the total task involved in producing the product. Varia- 
tions in performance more often had to do with motivation than general 
or specific ability as discussions with several supervisors and workers 

conf i rmf^d. « 

parallel to the formal pfcduction skills, however, were infonnal 

ones. These informal, skills were .not directly taughfthough- they were 

r. iv TrP-Vpfprred to as v;ork habits and were . 
enforced. They more commonly arp-Vererrea 

observed in this instance to be parti cul arly : 

A. Task persistence 

B. Attendance t' ■ . 

C Punctuality ^1 
As noted above supervisors did „ot-have to, spend a great deaj of 
• ti.e monitoring trainee persistence as the numbers did that for them. , 
. However, a fast worker could instead of exceeding his nuota spend t.me, 
differently and sometimes did. More often^ ,,he barely adequate pro- 
ducer was barely adequate because of time spent doing other things. , 
Most students, however, were pbserved to b^ unusually persistent. Th.s 
was no doubt aided by planned breaks in the day. allowance for conver- 

12 7 Q 
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• s.Liou while on La.k tw^d (K.c.v.inn-.l ,.-rn,'i.sion to pl...v -i r.-l i o" wl, i 1 . • 
.■orkinq. With very f.w ^^04:^10 ns f,^ na^.uro or th. task it.eU Hid not 

encourage persistence. •. h 

The is^s of atter>4^oe and punctuality wri».n son^ewhat dijferent. 
' An oxcellent numerical sysT^ of keeping track of latonos. ^.eqnenci.s • 
and absence ratios allowefl for continuous monitoring. Since the pro-^ 
gram begins at 7 am, as could be' expected this provided the greatest 
source of program/trai nee conflict and will be dealt with further-In the 
questionnaire analysis. It can be sai d, he_r^owever . that supervisors, 
the general supervisor and personnel staff all wiTe -iTr^l ved in enforc- 
ing this policy from the initial orientation of trainees until their 
placement or discharge. Attendance is regarded as the major wo^k habit 

in the program. • j 

Though clearly a coummi ca tion issue to be discussed further be- 
low, the all pervadinc) duality of mission manifested itself here. While 
most supervisors saw themselves as industrial production supervisors on 
special assignment, the very nature of the proqra,n required that in ^ 
fact. they be teachers. Further, IF the research from vocational edu- 
cation has any applicability to this situation, shop teachers (super- 
visors) do more day-to-day counselinn than the paid counselors .(David- 
son & Johnston, 1976; Reubens, 1974). The insistence upon adherence 
to production schedules does not enhance the trainee aspect of the- 
supervisor's role. The problem is one simply of role conflict. In, 
^ fairness It must be stated that some supervisors resolved this .conflict 
more effectively than others. The trainee view of supervision will 
be discu'lsed i^ the questionnaire analysis. Here it can be sugge^ed. 
that there is need for role nl ari ft ca tion among supervisors an^etween 
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From d hi;;''..in» f ,tr^or<^ pf^r-^pert iv? it r.ntil'l fit dr'ninvl th'U. thp '.t-;wt- 
ing t.inie could he consiHornd nm-c?al i r. ticol ly '?-irl,v. ! I' )'.•/" vr' r , that i-; in 
fact the time thdt P>>.laroid starts its own driy ?,^jk. C.iveit the travel- 
ing Jiirne for the trainees from their inner city t^osidencies to the often 
times surburban prospective employers, this time discipline is indeed 
most valuable. In many product ioii JohL; the most inifHtr tant Factor att(?r 
actual production is /orker reliability. This training, thereforje, while 
somewhat stringenTjf seen 3^ properly reflecting the reality demands 
of the work situations in v/hich trainees are likely to be placed. 

Nevertheless, because attendance and punctuality are crucial vari- 
ables in worker reliability, some development of strategies to meet this 
requirement might be useful. Currently trainees are rewarded and punished 
for performance. At heart, however, trainee time management and life 
style issues may be remedied by counseling. Such counseling is in P^ct 
done presently on an as needed basis by persorinel and general super- | 
vision. However, a more proactive and systematic approach could be 
assigned to an on-site counselor. 

In summary it can be stated that product choice is made with eco- 
nomic considerations which could be enhanced by human factors considera- 
hions; The skills resultant from that initial choice of product tend to 
be repiti'tious with little incentive for high productivity and little 
connection seen in the relationship between performance of simple tasks 
and training in complex tasks. The informal skills or worlk habits pro- 
moted are both crucial an^ given more than adequate attention by the 
responsible program persons. In the latter area a deliberate approach' 
is suggested which could be a duty of an on-site counsevlor. 
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Cl.'ricij V(v;,iU'.-;fM I i im i n i ri'j . lli'.^ I, i/ii ri i ;V) o ( fnrcrl i ii Vft^v ij.d 1 ',!:iM'. 

\:.r: oljsprv^rl ffrr tho tour mon th' [jf.'n" o.l laniiary throiiqh 1977. T!to 

teacher infonned th" cvaliiator thit. slif- hdd L ->mi)Ohiri ly h^fj^tho assign- 

nif?nf the fjrevious year as well. In thfit this area did not s^m a cent^ral 

focus 'of the program, little time will hf^ spent on it hep^T N'?v(?rtheless , 

the fo yawing skills vyere obse|-ved beiii^ taught: \ ■ ' . 

- A. Typing ' 

B^^ Switchboard op&ration V 
(•■ ■ 
• Basic typing is ?ndeed the crucial clerical skill and mst often in 

i 

demand. Some clerical^ trainees get additional office practice skills 
as we11. The basis for a sound program exists in use of a selection in- 
strument, .typing equipment, and jn-house dericaJ. tasks that provide 
on-the-job training. Space for the classroom was poor by most standards 
but apparently the best that could be provided on- a ad hoc basis. In 
speaking with the teacher an evident heed of placom^'nt counseling was 
necessary for one student whose personal issues were interfering with 
placement potential. The frequency of such occurences among the full 
range of clerical trainees is not^known. Nevertheless, placement counse- 
ling would seem appropriate and npeded. More important, however, is a 
ba^ic decision around whether or not the program plans to remain in that 
area. Since clerical trainees cannot be expected to produce in the same 
way as production trainees, there are economic considerations attendant 
upon that programmatic decision. Thp cost in human factors terms of _ 
an ad hoc program must be considered as v/ell. Tfie morale of thesteacher 
who will be temporary and of trainees who are viewed as differnnt must 
also be considered in a final decision. ♦ 
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Iti^sfior^ it. (MM Jm' '.f.dl:*'*! Ih,i! Irain-''', r in lr_| !iT();k)hl l.o .! I.'vl 
K ' ' 

oF iiic^rqi n/il. fRarketai) le r.kill in <) ';finrt four lOiiMi tuv,<- pi-rin,!, cjivmm,, 
solectivity on the part, of Lhe procirpm. A bris ic, "k<.M'p or drop" fk^r^is.ion 
appears .to be req^uired at this time to prevent a continued ad fine >^e- 

^^ ► . 

5pons6' ort an annual basjs. , . ^ 

nasjc_j:ducati_onaJ Trainim. The education pmyrftm at Inner City shall 
be iiscussed in tenns of its contrent, its recipients dnd lirfefly e';<tl- 
uated irv terms of observed strengths and weaknesses. V/hile the prorjrain 
is described as basic, the. label 15 somewhat misleading. Presecondary 
level training is given to achieve the tr*adi tifnal definition of func- 
tional- literacy and numeracy : the eighth gradt level of functioning. 
The training is also basic in that it is sol el:0 anguage , mathematics, 
and when sufficient numbers warrant, English as a Second Langiiage , 
However, the program does provide pro-General Erlucatinn [level opment 
training to more advanced level students of whom there are quite a 
- number considering the otherwise disadvantaged nature of the trainee 
population. While pre-GED training is hardly advanced, it is simply 
noted here that it does represent training beyond the rudiments of basic 
literacy and does represent a step the program has taken in the direc- 
tion of a broader-based devei opment^ of individuals. 

As to specific content, the program has what appears to be a strong 
reading and language ifsuaof proqr.un Tha t is* ta i 1 or-iiiade to sturlonts' 
needs. Students are tested in Phase I and assigned to one of four in- 
structional levels •• a move towards homogeneous f]rn\ip\n[] without the 
observable stigma associated with such an enterprise. Students at the 
most elementary lev^l are taught phonics utilizing HIP Readers, a< text 
ospecially designed for disadvantaged acquits. At tfie succeeding levels 
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fij^'lcriLs (ir^L' Laiiqht, V'm,i|)i; | ,|i 7 , 'I i i (i« i" i M ' n , v'rr I (in. illy in 

l^v^^l IV gi ven GED pr'.-^-).;! r-i f. i f)n . 

.^ath is taught using n siniiar [virnd i qiri ')F fuwr l.-v^Is h^^/: i r;n i wit.r\ 
cV basic level and workin^i up to lev^l IV, v^hfny? stud'-^nts qn beyond deci- 
mals and fractions and hprpn [)t7^-.i 1 qt^bra and riuni^Hr: CMnr -m)^.':, . S^j«UmiL" 
are initially assigned on the ba'^Js of t-^stinq and arh i ^^vprr^.-nts . 

Classes are held from 7 am to 9 am each morn inn. Students must 
punch into work, as classes for those assigned are in fact a part of the 
normal work day for which they are paid. N.ot all proqram trainees arn 
students. Trainees with high school diplomas or who already have GEDs 
are admitted to class ohTy on the bases of low tost scores and available 
space- Trainees'who later elect not to attend classes- do not have to do 
so but may work in production instead. Also trainees who later elect 
tq^ attend can be admitted. The classes therefore have a higher motiva- 
tion level because of these two alternate mechanisms. 

.Classes were observed, student'^,, toachers and the coordinator v/ere 
all interviewed. Teachers were found to have ndocp.jate prep^i rations anri 
good levels of rapport. wi th students . A wealth of teacher -made materials 
was available. There was much oviri-'^nco of concern shown Uy toachers that 
the material have an adequate intoro^t level, Mnl rolrn X' "/^'itob ioqraphv 
v)\s read alound in one class for example. Thnre seemed to b^ great effort 
to meet students at individual neerls levels in ear:h class obsorv^d, thouoh^ 
the observations were adfnittedly short. Math is an area of I)isic concern 
both in terms of its value as a survival skill {i.e., t)alanci]U) the un- 
manageable checking account) and as a job skill. Since most workers are 

preparing for production positions, fiigher leve positions nncossitate 

» 

higher levels of coinpiitnf.ion.i^ skMl':,. These -^i ill;; cire Irvirnable i\r\d a 
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in .t loarninq rpsonrc- a-n»."r f oulM !\- in-, il.'i ij.i • '."■►I ' ' 

ck) t\]v\r own lo^irnir.n Si:;M)^V ['"t , .'^]u i p[« i n'l i '"nf-r -/.-il'l I 

dorip with an invest-<:.r.h of Sin,Onn for In-^^h and t-.HirM, t.-r i .-^ K . Sr.u^-^-n-. 
who wish tp use their lir-.^ks in rhot v;,v/, or -.viif: v;ish t-. r'.,..nn f-w ^ 
minuf-.os after work cowUI ninkp lis- of* s-ich ma tor i 1 1 . Vn" in^i^orials cc.uM 
be self managing nKiuiring li^Ue if nny supfrvi-.ion in thr.ir .j'r>. 

In short ft can bf^ s-iicl fhat givpn the avoroqo six I'ont.h period train- 
ees remairr in the program, at host one could ox')nrt an orientation to 
adult education as a leqitimate outconv.^ of basi ■ pdurjtion classes. If 
follow-up could be instituted to snn how many b^ninniru! student-, continue 
their preparations for GEDs or further education, lonqer ranqe effects 
could be assessed. From a hufoin factors prosp-rtive there is ovid-nce 
that frustration at inability to irov^ onough students to an obsprvable 
socially significant achievement such as t.tu' nro exists, r.iven th--t 

reality in terms of the various nntry Ir^vels that pxist, somo sort of ed- 
ucational self-management systpin npp-ars more appro[)riate as a reasonable 
goal. Further elaborotion of what thp particulars might bo could well lio 
^ within the staff's own resources under some guidpd interactions. 

A further observation within the scope of b-.sir education is a pro- 
grammatic one. A way should b- found to serv- all trainees who desire 
academic tra'ining not just tho^.o who do not havp diploma, and low achipvorre-r 
scores. This would bp furthi>r iiviv-m^'nt in th" rlirpctinn of Itrnnd -based 
development. Studonts wi tf, nfDs nr diplomas nn-ci not .'nd th.-ir ofluca I, i ons . 
Ifie fact that many employprs subsidi/- education and tftat so many of th^ 
program's own staff are continuing th^ir own educations speaks to th" 

< 

realization of bene.fi ts accruing from such an exercise. It would seem 

O 
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■,oiv.' ,T.lvHncett conipon.'fiL';. \<u- ■.' r ri of t.h" I'r-n. .)n i'. in !i vi^iu-il t,'^"1 
irr^niction in roadin«i and ir.-ir.h. ^.f -if f {nr.tr.iU'.n h r, h'- t- r hv-rv-d, 
no doubt caused by r.h^^ '.hurl, dnrir.inn mF tine t,r,, i t^in i.^' work^^d v/i'h. 

A f.rdlning resource c-ntor, ;r.oro -.y- nofr^^U i c developn^-n L nrorjrain and work- _ 
ing ^.owards design of an pdur^ r. i ona 1 spU-manariMr.,) ^ r,/stnn hav- b^en suq- 
gesf^d. Further ohv^rvation- will reported l,h- gu^s t i onn^i i analy- 
^. is below. 

Trans fe^rahij_ity. The iss'ie of tr^nnirrj has been di'cnv.-d in t--rirs of 
v<irioiis skills taught within differ. m: aspects r,r th- pmqr.v^. lo the 
PXf.ent that skilfs tanqhf are fr ms f,-rah1e , Inn^r rjfy will h^ivp provnn 
itself viable as a tr.uning pr(K|r,-,in. f>.M-Lain1y Ih" i r. ('u-i 1 prnrhirtion 
skills of attendance, punctual ify a:v] i.isk persi ■,^p^^- 'K-t th.it rerpjirr.- 
ment. Clearly also the basic r.rhjrotion classe-. ir-.-t th-T, r-qu i reinent 
,is well in an i ncrea-. i ng ly teci.nol ori i ci 1 labn- Unc". If in the ar-a 
of formal production f:r.iininc|, Imwevr-, where more- ih-.n y/lr&, of trains- 
time is spent, that issues of tr-uis f eob i 1 i ty arr. r; 1 r.;jrr.-, f, . I'.ichig 1 no , 
v/plding, calibration, insperfion, - ilk srreen wnrk and offir;n skill-, ar- 
ail readily trans ferab I (> to ono qr-nrr... r,r anot-.her. All nl th--,n comt.inr>d, 
how^^ver, are less than lialf fh" .ioh . ..vailable. ili" '.irKiI- I.un-sf rar>- 
<inry of positions is that of as'.Mnf,l -r. fhis is also thn 1-ast trans- 

'r 

ferable skill. So again, ttie gu"sti')n . remains unr'-.olv^.d i fi y^t ariofTvr 

guise - is Inner City a Job r,r training program. It i '■till ir'poss ibl 

fnr this ovaluator lo answer on the- basis of this evidpocn in this srMd ion. 
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II ,,,..„ lyl.,.s MuMil irs^ol hnM,. IV, h.,„. MHl I 1 I- i ■ s 1.. 

,.v,,U,.,Li«n;. rva1uatian\.,-,min,.d o pn„,.-a,n r.|,.„.nl !•. 1 .'1 I" vory 

'^,n,„:h in evidence from tl.- v.r. l.i.,l.osl pclicy n»kinc, lev,.!', of l.h- |..c,- 

cm™ to the ultimate juclgc.ent about in.livi.lual trainee offnctiveness. 
. r:v..iuotion can l.e see,, .s „ Fen,..vl . h,riU,-in .truel ur.,1 ev„l„.,tin„ ,i,ech.,- 
, „Um and informal, representing c».n„nic»tions lines between staff ..«- 

Beginning at the progra,n policy level ,all production is put on o 
■ schedule basis. Additionally, indi'vidual supervision and trainee p>«(l,.c- 
tivity is measured relative to the achievement of projected production 
goals. The human factor effect of this evaluation at the staff level is 
" ■ of course the maintenance of the staffs own work discipline and personal , 
drive.. The atmosphere has a certain level of tension that must accompany 
such a system. An unfortunate outcome of, the system, however, is that it 
does not reinforce any alien "trainer" predispositions which supervisors 
migV have broughtto such an assignment. Productivity and commitment to 
personal development of others can often be wedded, t.ut seldom without de- ' 
liberate efforts to bring about this happy union. 

At the trainee level issues of time Snd attendance are dealt with 
quite objectively. The frequencies and^os are indeed excellent feed- . 
back mechanisms which workers ca.Vttl understan.l even if occasionally 
resist. Trainee responses will be .epnrted in more detail in the questionnaire 
analysis below. 

Movement through phases is usually done through personnel review . 
boards where supervisory, production, personnel and management sfa^ are 
all represented. The frequencies and ratios of all students under fcon- 
slderation are exa,nined. A checkofr sheet was given the evaluator ahd 
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(Uiciru) i\ nunioriccil r.iU'nfj f,yst:(Mn l)(V,orl on. a iiiiironn f> iXM rW. I i l:(*r t: sc-il''. 
How.:wo>% a fuller rvirr-d t;i vr> is also siKiqostcvl wfiich r.oulrl r^(unri rr? that: l:tu^ 
sijpervisor actually tnke Mu? tinio to cjiv^? evictonce oT knnwlechie of the 
trainee as a person rathrn^hau solely as a worker. The revised ratincj 
farm is included in tfio a^pendix^. Sinc(» most, suporvisnrs already have 
-this personal knowledge it should be a small task to ask them to write 
more and would alsOy,give structural expression to a concern for the trainee 
as a persort - again moving towards hroad-hased devcHopment . ^ y^"^ ^ 

Within^^'the realm of informal eva1 uation , feedback is constantly given 
trainees by supervisors. There is some times oncour^agement and sometimes 
a transfer of tasks within the same shop is recommended. Informal oval- 
uationHs sometimes shared with another supervisor v/hen^a transfer between 
shops is desirable, 'All supervisors report outstanding evaluations - posi- 

tive or negative - to the general supervisor who often is able to offer 

" . > \ 

advice or interventionj^T some kind. When admi ni strati ve action is re- 

quired or when immediate pi acement^T^^ feasible the personnel person is 

brought into the picture. Clearly again these arT? situations which are 

exceptibnal circumstances. The average trainee gets only perfunctory 

i 

evaluation. The need for ongoing counseling is evident here. 

In summary it can bp said that the program teaches skills that are 
transferable to some extentvjbfut ntso has non-transferabl e ^i lis in fully 
half the specific v/ork/assignments . Evaluation on the oHier hanrl is- 
a constant and pervasive quality of the program and it can be said to 
on balance more positively than negatively affei:t the program. A few sug^ 
gestions for improvement were made. Training i. seen on balance as a 
strength of the program, particularly in its ijiformal skills training 



.udtiri'l VHir k h.il) i t-, . 

■ -* The •u?con(i tTspfn:!: of t-ho liin(;r f/ify miss idii .[iiir.ulox ic.il ly i f"^ fli;a1 1: 
with only indirectly. This is recognized by LhestiTf in interviews held 
with the personnel admini strntor and t.'^cichers. 

The most irrmerii .itely (ippl ' ca^l counseling 1s earner development- A 
life planning workshop has been run and career discussions have been held 
in classrooms. No pretense has been made, however, that these efforts con 
stftute a systematic approach to adult counseling. Again the narrow-based 
option heretjofore followed has not allowed for that. Sf.iident concerns in 
the area are. dealt with iA the questionnaire analysis. 

Other types of counseling generally designated as personal does pro- 
cced on an informal basis usually in the form of "problems" referred-to 
personnel and/or general supervision persons. While the efforts are weTl 
meant, neither feels that they can substitue for professional counselors. 
Without belaboring the point further, this evaluator will simply cite some 

'data. Inner City's 1976 Human Resource Report in the appendix indicated 
that 211 trainees entered and' left the program. Of that nurjnber, 76 or 
36% wer'e terminated or resigned. While some resignations were positive 
(i.e., offered a good job or school) there is some slippage which could 
possible be helped by effective counseling. The benefit would; result 
in less attrition. It seems we,ll understood .then, that counseling would 
be desirable for the program. 

t 

Pla cement 

In the production oriented environment that is Inner City, placement 
has a high priority. The cost effectiveness system of evaluation and 
production scheduling includes placement as another production item that 



mil. I. 1).^ prndiuuHl 0(1 mJumImI(». In lliis irr>t.tuu.e Mir prr'.Mirc ^^xt^rtcJ l).v 
»fli(* syst:om v/ns not; iir.l: (rjr i)iifMhf^ir''i h-ir. (iiMlit.y p I «u'r'iiH'n fs ol ^irruhia f,(^s . 
riaconient v/ill thernforo Ho ox^mnnecJ from tUo. prnrirain data rolat/ive to 
rn tias. It vnll furth^ir bc.^ oxauiinecl as ho qual ity. 

According to tfu? ro^porl, provioiisly cited for 19/6, ]yj of or 
04/^ of trainees loavinn the proqrain were placed. Tfii^. It it: rat:e compares 
favorably with vocational high school's and very favorably witih publ ic 
adult training programs which tend to hit at around the bO% rate with cjuality 
not guaranteed (Ginzberg R Solow, 197^; Reubens, 1974j^ The majority of 
trainees were historically placed with Pol aro'^id until 1974. In 1976 only 
53% were. These results reflect the efforts of the personnel administrator 
and the general manager, the former particularly in being involved with 
establishing contractual links with outside blue chip employers. Trainees 
are aware of the formal skills requirements that go into placement deci- 
sions but in interviews with the evaluator seemed to know 1 i ttl e_abou^^ 
any other requirements for specific placement. Siich personal factors as 
confidence, personabl eness and other less objective considerations must 
enter and communicating that information in a placement interview becomes 
problematical in the absence, of a pre-existing counseling relationship/. 
There is, therefore, especially among trainees v/ho were longer in the 
program, much cynicism about the considerations that q^o into placements. 

More trainee _feel ings about placements v;i 11 be discussed in the questionnaire 

■ % 

analysis. Generally it can be said that the number of placements, regard- 
less of whether all trainees know it or not, is Indeed of a magnitude to 

\ 

be expected only for on-the-job training program J- 

Quality of placement positions can illusfrated from a representa- 
tive sampling of 1976 placements;: 



Assomblers 

Assembly opervihors ^ 

Inspectors ^ 

Solclerers 

listing would have to include a number of welders to reflect antici- 
pated and proven 19/7 placements. The 1976 firms placed with include: 
Banks 

Insurance companies * , . • 

General Motors 

To update for 1977, General Dynamics and Digital Equipment Corp. would be 
added. Starting pay on jobs has ranged duj^-inq the current year from $3.00 
to) over $6-00 hourly - enough^ to support a family and plan a future- It 
can thus be stated that Inner City has indeed lived up to its promise with 
, ^ both high quantity of placements and excellenNquality- The program has 
been a resonJIBing successyl5?i ^thi^-'aspect of its mission. 

Mobile the program has had resounding success in this area, therelare 
of course areas which could be improved. Placement is currently the pro- 
duction outcome of a single personnel administrator. The administrative 

press is to meet the quota by finding jobs, then finding trainees. While 
• • 1^ 

a^ain, tfiis has had high success, it differs from a more systematic counsel 
ing approach to placement. It is in fact that difference that differen- 
tiates between career development counselors and job. finders. In more 
service-oriented programs these functions are s ^para ted. While in all 
fairness to Inner City, it must be stated that :he current personnel 
function of the pronram is understaffed by one," there is no indication 
' that a truly counseling function is or even could be contemplated for 
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Qual i ty 'pl acoiiuMi^.r; V!r(> tlu? nini)l)i»r of* iruM v i <lun I placrMl on }M^vf jnhs 
or sonip suhstcinco. U'h i lf* rurrcnit [^ct^forfruuirc* is .vlini r.)l) I o , fol lovz -up flo<^^ 
iKjt curron t'l^ exist. Tho ro.Kier is rominded for oc<aMipU* Mint basic odu- 
cahion more frequently does not reach a iniloshone point at Inner City. Mor^? 
often the possibility is held out and steps bo(|tjn on I.Ijo road to prepara- 
tion for taking the GED. One 4jf the paradoxical factors attendant upon 
securing a good paying job is' that the rel a ti o| shi p J)etweeri education 
and financial reward gets quite obscured, and rf^na ifis so until the v/orker 
has to compete for employment again as a member of an ever jnore educated 
labor force. Educational planning which could identify resources which 
could be followed-up on for continued personal development might stiniu- . 
late continued growth on the part of graduates of Inner City. Follow-up^ 
mechanisms to encourage use of resources is now the current thinking in 
career education (Wirtz, 197^; floyt et. ^1 . , 197?). , ^ 

Finally the area of personal grov/th could be generalized even fur- 
ther. If a truly generic 1 i fe' planning process were part of Inner City, 
individualJE graduating would not Just have a good sense of their economic 
^ selves., Tjiey would also have a better view of ways to actualize their 
social-psychological selVes through, better choice ojf personal leisure 
activities and willingness to examine new ways -of pursuing life-en- 
hancing experiences. For example given the price of. theater tickefG afnd 
\^the social shobbery that surrounds theater going, it is a sa Fo bet that 
few' trainees have had that experience. Yet a dance coul<J cost twice as 
much. The program could whet trainees^-appeti tes by organizing trips 
to the theater, to art exhibits, to dance performances, to ski trips 
and other means of enjoyment. This, therefore,, represents a vlev/ of 
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fi«:?velnpment <is provinu^W dn'^rrilu-M't. 

In suiiiinary t.hi) ' ruiiiihrr-; indicdfo a h(»l:t.(*r* ( h.ui .'J/^^f'^''- p I .u^fMUfri (. 
for Oc^ch trainee ent:f?rinc] hh(» procjrrini in what aro iruM ^.putabty qualiLy 
placern^^nts . The jobs aro at an ap[)rnpri (U.o h^v^'^t of skill and with fiood 
romuneration. Sugqostions are mad(* for fol 1 ow-up " act i v i t i os in thf* way 
6F personal development. This aspect of the [jroqrain's mission is unequivoc 

( 

ably met. 
Communications 



Comrnun 1 ca-tion at Inner City as in many organizational structures is 
complex. It entails communication aniony persons at the safiio level as , 
well a*s those between different levels. Moreover, it entails functiondl 
lines of communications as well as structural ones. j 

^ The latter because they are more concrete can be examined first. The 

) 

s tyictural ; 1 ines of communication arr^ simply tfiose formr^l systems built 
ir)to program operations to insure communications between program members. 
Structural communications systems were observed to be the following: 

A. Staff meetings - 

B. ' Personnel meetings 

C. Review boards / 

D. Appeals boards 

Staff meetings are sel f-explanatoi^y and seemed to be fievoted to re- 
ports of productivity and feedback from the planners and accourrtants . re- 
lative to the amounts of projected perfpr^^nces that had been achieved. 
There were few surprises and no discomfort noted, leading the observer 
to believe that all of this data had been previo^js^ly known and shared 
by the concerned parties. The role of the general manager was to push 
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Inj proJiK. ! i nn Sul in <\ fol.illy f ii m 1 1 m r ^ " 1 1 < 'n j MM in, i nrn . Ilm. \ I .) I f ii I 

inn. ropr ('M?r) t iiMriiViMmrd t t f ititrfnl iorr.<. 

' I'orsoriruO luh^ muj'; may or' in.ty wnt ir.u ludt' t r'vi'»w luj.ir'd'. . Ifify i\rr 
simply (1 i ".cuss i ons t.rdinfM^ pr•f)fhlf:^ i v i t y , rpcr n i Ihkmi T , pr(il}l(»jii solv- 

■|rui aruf placeifif?nt. iJoVnMvo fo r(?rru i tmf»nf: a sl ich^ show v^as sc:y-^of^nfMl arnl 
froflbrick (»1ici^ed. I^rndncUon slaff was inadp av.irr' n(^w placpiiirnL pjr^si- 
bllities for'traineps and this soomed to have htiMi fp^norally moti vatinq. 
All staff present soeined to ItmI perfectly froo > o take par^t in the pro- 
cess with no evidence of personal threat or need to attack a fellov/ staff 
member o r management . 

Review Boards were supposed to meet periorlical ly for ptjrposes of 

assessing student progress. In observing one meeting, |!he observer learned 

V 

that there had been a tijnelapse nf months betv/een ^ieetini)s (October to* 
January) when in fact they should have been morithly'. It is S4wp<fr^ant 
to note that informal coir^mun i ca t i on ensued. " Clearly the leaving of one 

• of the personnel people, may have overloaded the rorna inin"^ per^n and 
something had to give. Nevertheless, this is the tangible means by which 
students are rewarded by being moved frf/m one phase to another and by 
being griinted pay raises.- It thus has some importance from a morale point 
of view. The review board form has been discussed previously and the 
changed form is included in the appendix. 

The evaluator was invited to sit in on a few Afipeals Boards meetin^js. 
When a, trainee is terminated and wished to seek a hearinn, he is invited 
to an Appeals Board. The firing supervisor is present and acts as prose- 
cut or. Usually present is the general supervisor and personnel person. 
The general manager chairs the meeting. The meeting is definitely adver- 

. sarial, the staff member has made a charge. Fleverthel ess / the trainee- 

. o ' . , 
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'\^'> '■■ ■•Iv^-b |(Tw "I li'f V'.'l.iiJ- -I lit' rvid-'iKi' Ih.Mih till' MM I i Vi' imIum' (if Ih- 

(til.i lt'.V/..s li^M'^ r-.nni fnr.pl--,-. , , Mff' I li.uv .■ x •! .-:uj,> ! i tw) / i = . Miir. ! .inn- . . 
Ihc <i<'n(nMl iiitrMii'f >i|'P"'nf''l I'ur.l (r..|ni,Mn-f of Mi.' ;r, lining i'ii',-,inn of Mi- 
' ii»<)(iri\m. On occasions. <i r"ctiiiiin('M(t.i i on for 'iMin i n,i I i on i cciluc'il In \\\ 
fli'('inif(^ "iiistiMns ion or nrfil»a I. i on , ^ \ 

Tho t(M-ms of t.ho pt ()l)<it ion or i ndc f i n i Ic '■.ir, ficn . ion u coiinimn i r,i I cd 
ally. Whik» (Hnrily is chf'ck(v| at, Uu' riiool.in(|. Ih'^ (Miiot i orta I prcs'- nr 
olt by trainees may in fact: t.ric|(ipr a selocMvp nicinory loactlon in lonq 
term recall. It i^^ r(!Commpn(lf!cl that, v/ritten tonus be afldnd to the oral 
coirtnunications. Additionally, tho nb^.'>nre of any persons other than 
staff at the Boards may add to trainee int.imi daf; i on. F);.iinee repro- 
sentation on that Board minht add crodihility as well as enh-ince trainee 
self-cjovernment activities. Tho Appeals Board otherwise seems to serve 

its function "^wf?!! . j 

The four mechanisms soom to work well but fjperat.e on a monthly basis 

generally. Therefore it ran present f)nly a small part of the coMiiniin i ca tion 

\ picture. A larger part can be seen rroiii exainining f.fn^ inrormal Functional 



\ networks. The assumption here is that communication always goes on; the 

t 

\ ^ 

\question is whether or not it is positive. 

If one •xamin^s the intrastaff network it becomes apflPfent that tea- 
chers and production supervisors see trainees differently nnd have little 
communication between each other. There are occasional requests from super- 
visors to teach content areas of iiwediate relevancy to the particular '^t'm 
production. A meeting held at the request of the educational coord.inator 
reportedly provided a freer and more frank interchange between these two 
staff groups. It would seem that at least twice yearly such meetings 
should be held. . ■ 
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p., . t » . -n 1 ■ I , ^ ( Ni [ f Mii':r-r t . .1 1 .11 r 'Ml . t .in I i < 'Mill M i i • t i ( »n l!ln 

ri'lp loycp , . r\)r'MW''', ihM -ill 'Mii(» f^iV**^*'- <n'(* (lirpcl.ly !'f\|'(Hj\ ili If' h) If»MtM' 
(ify nuirMtM'mf'n t . AmoumUimj (r>r r<.unpti> fcinul. It> I'nLuoifr'. .ucounf. i n<| 
(li'p.trtmtMit. (IS dof»s <'r|u( (Uinr) rf»p<^'*f p<ir^v)t ( or'[M)t .» r inn. Wfiilo (fiis 

IfMfIs to divided Iny itf y iiiipo'.t»d by thf> ';ysL(Mn in Mm' .j* two -.ttiff cjrotip i nq*; . 

shiirod loydl^y to the qonrMMl n)rU^V|^»^ is ovidtMit in |)r ivat(> i tf*r^ if*ws 
with Ull staff iMoinbrrs. Tlii.; sluirc*^ loyalty is no doubt onhcinCfMl by tho 
fart that oach s taf^inofnb^T had bner) rocriiitod by thn fipnrn <i I monagor with 
thp oxcoption of thf silk scroefi suprrviGor and qonnr.il V.ufiprv i sor , both 
of v;hom predate the nnneral mrinaqtjr in the pro(ir.<ni. 

I,' Another issue to bf» discussod, however, is the /elt loyalty of staff 
members to Polaroid as distlnquished from loyalty to the (^roqrani. Clear- 
ly all staff members vnth thn excL^ption Tif the tedch^-rs v/p»re most loyril 
to the parent corporation. Th^w hid other as^ icinmorits prior to rominq 
to Inner City and planned better assignments upon loavinq the program. The 
outcomes are dual. One outcom<^ h^r, been a feelinq among staff of beinq 
exiled while in tTie program^ with o certain restlessness to gat back to the 
"main stream" of the parent corporation. While consequences of that atti- 
tude in relation to trainees have, been hard to assess, there Skd seem to be 
^ certain harshness not shared hy the, majority of the staff who liad these' 
feelings in lesser degrees. Another outcome has been a conscier^tious 
pursuit of excellence in recognition o^f the n^latinnships between what v/as 
done at Inner City and future prospects in the parent corporation. On 
balance, on the basis of the staff interviews it cnn be concluded that 
loyalty to the parent; corporation has had a positive effect except when 
it resulted in a negative program attitude. 
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0,„. (,|h,.,- I JPTMIII i. .1 li'UI (li. ,.•> V.mI ,l,l)()Hi) '.tjll Irvl'. \l \\ ^ U\<\\\ lint ll- 
,;/|ir-i".'.C<| without.. ii;!iviiliMl i- xr . -p t i ' . htMiliim hi .In i 'U (• iii.'n ."i onrrr.wiv 
(h'Milrd l.isk ill .1 V"rv (li I tcr-'MiM il ■(! Cfniiof.i 1 1- '.rfKlMM' w,r. uu>> nl (Ik- 
hi(|»HV.I. soiirc.trs of -. f .H f -,.1 1 f-. ( dc M on . I vcfyot.o I rom .i^mi.m ,1 I nnriHi'-f 

<l(uvn folf. tfm frofdoin to do a v.u icty of Miiiui', in .1 fiuMiMd -,.»t iiio'.i>t)"i-' 

fo .illow (or pnrson.ri fxp'-r i iiifti t.J t. i on .nid qrowtli. flin'. 1 '.iipcr v i '.or rnul.l 
liMke pl.u.ciiionL roco(M<npn(l-i(. iotr. . .1 todcliff c;oiit<I iiiikc [mt '.onru>l n'fdiiiiiim - 
(ht.ion'i and an accoiintant could funcf ion .is .1 cninpt-r') I lor very onrly in 
his career. The frcMMtom of Innf>r rity [jrosenUvl (:h,i 1 I -^ikH' >vrid this w,\\ 
supported by thp .itmosphprn fnstorod by the ntMipr.i 1 in,inci(|or ^imoiKi others. 

With regard to st.a f f /tr.\ in«'e r oniiinin irat inns t.liofo apprvircf) t.n h>- th*' 
constant daily contact with supprvi nors and prod i ctah 1 v l'>'<'i coinniiin i - 
tion with senior or specialist staff. Thus, pi annors" .uvl atcotin tant^. hid 
minimal trainee contact. On the othor hand porsonnol anri cinioral si/por-, 
vision had frequent trmibl o^.hont i ru] kinds of re la t.ionslii [)s . Wh'>n thf>rf 
v/as a need for mandatory overtime for example, a me-tinrj with the (jenoral 
supervisor and manager wa^held. Cointnunication did go nn liut it was nnt 
necessarily positive in that n number cjf trainees raised thp issue in 
personal interviews. There was apparently little consensual validation 
of the need for mandatory over*time. 

On the basis of the above it can be concluded that trainees feel 
somewhat distant from senior staff - that their conr^^rns am not regard- 
ed as important. Perhaps on« U:i,y of alloviatini that issue v/nuld bo-the 
formation of a trainee council. Ihis council c.j^ld ir^notiate with 
management over crucial issues and also give workers some experi^n^e in 
having an input into policy deliberations. Whir|^ such a stance may sc-m 
radical to Inner City, it is precisely what labor unions do and v/hat smaller 
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\<}n\ui\ t.iMi(. t.urfs .iM' Oii-rt^, fufufpui wt*ll, .unl iiiHi'iM! n I In* in 

criMsr»(l. {'.oinnuin i c .1 M iur; , t h»'r '»(()r^' , ,if Inf\r»' filv .i'. in nir.f (m '|.u» i .m ' i in . 
Ii^r. *;orMO r'onin for i in(M ^v^'iDf-n f r fUtnnt \u» '..nd fu Inf. illy of mm f r/- . 

I MI'flUi.AI f INf)INr,'> 

This soction r^^porf'. th»» of .m(1ly^i^ of .i (pir. I ifjrin.M r'^^ dis- 

trihutod to student*. Ir/ thf f-yjluifor ,!nd somm* trMffir-r ; <\\ vyrll prfulu?:- 

tion superi^ 1 sorr> . If i'» inrludnd rn tUr Af)pfM»cliy, Ihf f i rmrhu v/ r; 

I 

(h?sif)ned to olicit foedb'-ick frnni stiJ(U?nf s ^ihout flit^ir [wrr t i on\ of 

Inner City generally, and the mission LOiitponpnf ^pLu: i f ir.i 1 ly . Itie insfrn- ^ 

m^nt was di s tri but(»d to st.ifT for tlm ir rcdct. ions prior fo \rudpnt d i - 

I r ibution. 

Forty students roiii()lotod l.tu? qrjr'sl ionnairo, 1? fi^ilr^s ond ?^ ff^m.il^^s. 
Thi s . represents more t.h.in hn I F the (.rain!?e popul-U ion at this ti^ne (April, 

1077). While not evnry student fUisvi'^rorl every c]UPsf.iorT> only in instoncc^s 
» « 
v;hen the response rate went below 30 were speci^il nn Nations m?ii\v irt ^ 

accompanying tables. The tabl'^s and findings am j)rnson>pd t^v mi^.sion 

goal and introduced by background responses. 

Tr^iin^^p P>.k kgrounrls 
Trainee backgrounds, are dnair v/ifh in order to porf.riv Mi^ normihiv^ 
life experiences of individuals ontrring the prrxiiMrDS . lliosii ar^ presen- 
ted by describing the demographics of the population, thpir irrTPediate work 
and educational histories and finally their program cntf^y behaviors. j 

\ 



in 1 'M.' 1 



A'! ".1)1 ! ) ! : i)>«r\ t*V 



'til. 



fifty piMH'crtf) mI jhnuf ?\ \(u\r\. Iti'»v r,wi')iM) in f r'cui V( 

rrurK' of iHiPS, 19- U yfcir'.. lurthi^r fXruni na f i(jr) rfVfMl\ i/St.h\ of th*^ ( 
Tilfilrs to br urulf^r "/'l yfM»'». 

I <uni ly S ttUtJS 

TrairUM* family '^rafMi'v i", clef irv^-^l i\y niarif-tl ».f jfn . rm-1 firo'.^-nc r* ot 



(hildron |)orr rayed in 



.iM'l ' .•^|>oc:t i V" I y . 



Mal.> 
Female 



Ma^rri 0(1 
9 



S i r){i I e 



J! 7 



Total 

100 . 
100 



Ta;)le 3 



Male 
I emij 1 e 



Prr^er^C-^ of Thflrlren iiv Sox in l^^rccnts 



Yr,.s_ 
59 



10(1 
100 
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I 'li ii f^'or r I I ^ ♦ 1 ■ » • ' . • I ; ' ■ ■ 1:' ■ ■ i ' ( ' . ■ ^ • ' ^ r • ! ■ ' 1 , I ! i ■ I ■ i I • . 

ft) Im- f'\n f I <•■! . f • • ■ M ;ur t ' V • - I ! . ! • ! ^, • > f • ■ - mM 

IJi.U'r - I . ill^ I ■» i ! ) r t 'Hi', r , I I jl, f f I,, . Mi I . •» 1^ . ' ! ^ M ' ^ ! I . • Ml f ■ . ' . I 1 . 

P'MMil -it ton V^hrr r )l oijf f, H * I ! 1 - i ^ i I | r • m i -f I ;)vr 1 'f 'i'. r r ' ■ . i : 1 1 1 1 . ■ 

whilrfjiilf thr triirhM' |)n| . w 1 ,i f i jn I; i . fnMicn. 'h.^ ^"iM***! ,u''iiiM',f likrHv 
fo unrrujr r* i . 
'tiippor t 'iy'> t^^n^ 

Siip|)Or*t \ysf. ':;]'. firr'^ ^.i liviri': ,! rr in'j^Miit'Mt ,!n I '.oui { r fit 

Mip[)c)rr, di'.play»>.t in I,»l>h-. \ ,i>i.l ■> r «»'.p(M f i v » I v !n !ivir>q irr.ifMJ»'trirn f/. 
"own ftHnily" i trik'Mi to ]Vi*,\f) t i>'»r'.'»n hivirni i ',*»prU if»' lunj'.r'hoM wifh 

or r'rlcU.ivf*s l.irfj^'lv in r - pi nr. t !) 5 I i [ \' 1*^V'»V.. In \\r\r ( nf '.ij[)jKir*. 

fMiiployMd infJivifJn.il. 'wnirPj^' in Mi :!fiofrn c.^ 1 I y '.'itviv* • ^flif» t.iihlf*^ fM^-. 
play thn data. 

Table_ 4 _ . . ' i'-'in^i Ar r^uMj•^''•<u1 hy S^^x in Pi^rr-^ntr 

(^vrl iMr .'nt '7 

Alone _ Frunily f^'^lnhivp^i Tf)t.al 

Mile 6 y} ;}^> 1^;0 

fprnale 39 1- ?? 101 
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TaJ)lo Sfi^.O'.-. r .Support: iJurincj ApJ>_ljj:a t ion .to T_nj>e_r^ Ci ty by _Sgx^ in Jv.Mxon::^ 



Ful 1 -time Part-t imf^ 



Unemp. 





^Work 




Parnnt . 


Welfare 


Ins 


Male 


52 > 

V 


6 


18 


0 


6 


Fema 1 e 


47 


14 


10 


5 


0 



tUjs tle T otal 



18 \ 100 
24 ( 100 



Table 4 shows tine slightly older male population to more frequently 
live v/ith their own families than females who were as likely to be living 
alone or with their own families as their single status would lead" the 
reader to expect. Interestingly the number of males living alone is very 
small. The family responsibilities of males become clear here as they re- 
flect the general population's dependency on the male for support. This 
is again reflected in the older male population's greater likelihood to 
have been working full time at program entry. In fact the jnajori ty of all 
trainees seem Is^ h^h*®, been v/orking full or part time. Thus while the popu- 
lation may be >disadvanr^ged , they are not totally unacquainted with work. 
Last Job Expei^ience and Education 

Months spent on the^last job prior to Inner City and highest school 
grade completed are portrayed in Tables 6 and 7 respectively. 



T^tbie 6 Months on Last Job Prior to Inner City by Sex in Percents 



Hale 
Fema 1 e 



0-3 mos 
40 



3-5 mos . 
37 
25 



6-11 mos 
19 
5 



12 mos 
25 

30' 



Total 
100 
' TOO 
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34 



41 



) 



I'Jl^ltJ 7 . Yo.irs o f rflucal: ion hy S-^x in ivrcrn % 

9 th or less ^P.rll 11?!'' Y'9T^>>^'.._. J^taJ 

H^ile '1? 29 53 6 100 

Female 22 35 39 . 4 100 



Table 6 shows that both males and females on average spent only five 
months on their last prior jobs. More than l/4tK are likely to have spent 
a year or more but the largest group of females'- 40=^ - spent 3 morfths 
or l§ss. 5ome aspects of disadvantaged status begin emerging, particular- 
ly for the oiliier male population. They are likely to have worked but for"^ 
only relatively short, periods of time at each job. The jobs for both 
-groups consisted of machine operation, janitors, clerical help, cooking 
and other jobs, some better some worse. It appear-, that most belonged to 
the secondary labor force charactei^ized ty low pay and high turnover with 
little emf)>oyefe rights ■ (Ginzberg, 1970), Male education was at ^the high 
school graduate level at the median and 11th gr^de median for females. 
In a less competitive world h'igh school- gradua tion sf^oul d assure entrance 
( ' to employment security. JloweVer,- 00?< of the U.S. populat ion now finishes 
high school and the press is Tor post-secondary train-ing (U.S. Dept. of 
Labor, 1975).- So agciin the trainee populatioj^ is disadvantaged economic- 
4 ally. - 
En try Behaviors 

Tt^ese behaviors are characterized by the period of tirne the' program 
N was .known to trainees before they acted upon that knot^ledge and the time 
delay between application and acceptance. Tables 8 and 9 respectively 
portray these results. • , 
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Mod t h ^ 


S('X_ 


j^in{!r I. iiT.y I f itir [.o A]»j)l 






0-1 r;is 




4-6 Moro 


Total 


1 Id 1 n 


41 


■ in . 


10 23 


100 


J^nia 1 e 


22 


?.6 


26 ^ 26 


100 . 


Table 9 


Months 


From Application to Acceptance hv ^py in 


— 

t 

Percents 




0-3 mos 


4-5 


6-9 Over 9 


Total 


Male 


24^ 


18 


29 29 

* 


100 


Feuia 7 e 


56 


22 

/ 


13"^ 9 


100 ^ 



Table 8 shows, males most frequently knowing about- the program the 
same month they apply. Fegiales se^m"as likely to know iitimediately ;before 
applying as more than si)«, months befcjrre applying. As for acceptance 
iJortraye'd in Table 9, more than half the females were accepted v/ithin 
three months of application while males do not reachv that frequency un- 
^til 6 months after application. There are some sample specific influences 
effecting tfiese results as the program recruited .women to fill affirma- 
'tive action requirements of requesting employer^. Thus the data reflect 
special program efforts rather than spontaneous painee behaviors. 
Summary " . > 

- . '^ '^ f - - 

. In summary it can be said that trainees' are more likely to be in 

their i?arly twentiesi to /e single, and as likely ns not" hove, children. 

They are likely to have/been working prior to coming to Inner City for 

about 5 months. Ma^s are likely t6 be high school graduates and females 

dropouts at the 11th grade. Trainees are likely tro have known abdut 

Inner City for about 2-^ moj^hz prior to application. 
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- ' . . P^;n(tM<:^J(nl-Vnca f:ion.^T Trn in iri(j 

- This aspect o{ (Jio trainituj will r(?lntG ycsponse.s liavint] to do with 
thf? traineesn-eactipns to tasks and to the su|)e -visor^-.. Sjnco there were 
insufficient numbers for finer analysis, all trainees had to rrispond to 
all supervisors in general. It .must therefore be stated that relating 
these findings to any individual supervisor ' s^ behavior would be most ha- 
zardous. The findings are presented as wot^environments , supervisory be- 
haviors and a correlational analysis. .. 

Work Environment • 
These are prograTpmatic questions of a general nature and are present- 
ed here .because questions were directed at the production aspect of the 
traineies' day. Table 10 portrays responses to inquiries about potential 
so.urces of di^<^ntent for traine^. Remaining on site means staying in 
the assigned produistion area and remaining on task' refers to persistence 
at the assigned duties. Table 11 reTates to the psychological outcomes 
of production. 



Table 10 Requirements oF Inner City f^t Difficult to Meet by Sex in. Perccnts 



Attendance 



Punctual i ty 



On 

Site 



On 

task 



Male 
Female 



33 
70 



> 



17 
10 



17 
10 



33 
10 



Table 11 



Task Satisfaction by Sex in Perc e n t s 



Boring 



I n teres t ing 



Pass Time 



Male 
Female 



0 
11 



36 
21 



64 

68 
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Total 



100 
100 



n=i6 



Total 



101 



100 
100 



Tcil>h^ 10 reveals a lit.onrlHnco as l.tu? iiMjor ismio o( cowairn for over<(^ 
7/Ar(\s oT f.fie females (ind for T/:Vfl of Lho iiialcs. R'^-i.iinirui on Lask 
a problem for another l/3rd of the males. Punctuality dops not seem a 
major problem though it Is very much part of the v/ork day both during the 
day as well as arriving for work at the day's becji pni ng. Both groups find 
that they are able to pass the time while performing their duties in a pro- 
portion of about 2/3rds. Thus while the v/ork is not interestincj, trainees 
are prepared to do it v/ith regularity thou^ that regularity is costly to 
women who must prepare:^ chil d as well as themsel ves for a 7 am starting 
time- 

Supei^visor Behaviors - 

Supervrisor behaviors are examined by general attitude? to all trainees 
and personar^lationships with individual trainees.' Tables 12 and 13 
portray persorwl supervisory qualities which result in general attitudes. 



\ 



Table 12 



Supervisory Behavior Perceived by Sex in Percents 



Always 



Sometimes 



Never 



Total 



Listening 










Male 




35 


12 


100 


Female 


65 


35 


0 


100 


Pai rness 










Male 


47 


.35 • 


13 


100 


Fema 1 e 


70 


30 


0 


100 



Table 13 - . Perceived Supervisor Strictnes?; by Sex in Pordlkits 



Male 
Female 



Not 

Enough 



19 
18 



Just 
Enough 



62 
64 



Too 
Mjch 



19 
10 



Total 



100^ 

100 
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38 



45 



V 



■ Tnlilf t.hows tt!.ih Mipr^rviscvrs .irn ^r^on hoi;li vm 11 i nn to lisLon 
and fair in the. majority of- cases, thoiigh malos aro nnt as stronrjiy suro 
of thoir constant fairnp?ss. While the percon tacjf^s of "novor" rosponsf^s 
look significant, the basis of those responses i s a frequency of 1-2 in- 
^ i 7 i M'jalri , some of v/'^or- h-j /^ b^en in the o 



jrograj^yTonyief than is usually 



J 5 . 3 * ' 



This probably shows acknov/ledgement of the fact that if the fe^aining is 



to have valuer* the progranvmust have v/ork discipline, 



Personal supervisory behaviors are shown in a listing of v;ays super 

J 

visors have been helpful in 'Table 14,. feeling of personal ^ rel ationsh ips 
in Table 15 and quality of feedback ^trainees in TabTe 16. ^ 

Table 14 Hays in V/htch^ Supervisors Have Been Helpful , 

Services 





Teaching the Job 


"21 




< 




Monitoring Performance 


14 








Finding Different Tasks 


11 








Rel citing Tasks to Trainees 


20 






Table 15 Personal 


Relationships to Supervisors 


by Snx in Percents 








Usually Sometimes 


Sel dom 


Total 




Understanding 










. Male 


33 33 


33 


100^ 




Female 


58 42 ^ . 


0 


100 





>jifelpfulness 

^ Kale 
Female 



5i 

78 



33 
22 



13 
0 



100 
100 



* rounding error 
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39 46 



Naq ati ve !Losj t iy_o PsJl\}^T. •'•f^i'-*' .Jo'^nl 

Male 33 . 20 . _ 0 47 ' 100 

Female 19 24 9 48 100 



Table 14 reveals that supervisors raiDst frequently are helpfyl in 
toaching the job and relating the different tasks to the end product for 



tinn'of supervision. Table 15 in examining personal relationships closer^ 
portrays males as not feeling very understood though a majority of both 
groups feel supervisors are personally helpful, females more strongly than 
males. Finally in Table 16 we find just under 1/2 of both groups acknow- 
ledging that supervisors give both positive and negative feedback and in- 
significantly few claim to get no feedback. 
Correlational Ana(lysis *^r^ ^ 

In order to see if there were associations betv/een trainee age, work 
experience as measured b:^ months on last job, education or presence of 
children and attitudes toward supervisors, correlations were run. Atti- 
tudes towar<rsupervi5ors were the combined responses to questions rela- 
tive to supervisors' listening, fni rne^s , strictness , understanding and 
helpfulness. Tab'le 17 portrays those results. 

T.il)lo 1*7 Corrolatifin nf At f i t iidfs Towiird Supf-rv i -.nr-. and S^'lochoM n.ick- 

(ir diitid I actors 

Months Years ^ Presence 
Last of of 
/\qe 0 0 b Educ atio n Chil dren 

Attitude 

Towards , 

Supervisors .06 -.06 .16 --^i 



Talilc 17 f.how , no •: i'lni ficinl: <.nrrf'l .t I. i rnc. rur/ of (.lie v.iri.iM' 

shown.- This means that there is no justi fical.ion (or cxppctirin older, 
expfiriericed, educated traihfie v;i th 'chi Idron to hnve any hotter attitude 
toward supervis'ors than any oifeiher traTnee. Of e<Mirse these are trainees 
, who do see their sitoervisors as having a special interest in being at 
Inner Cit^ rather' than at Polaroid- Apparently that <ledication is appre- 
ciated* - ' * 

Summary " * ' 

• In summary it may be said that attendance is probl emmati cal for some 
females and that trainees manage to pass the time while doing their tasks 
Supervisors are seen as willing to ^st^n, to be fair and strict, enough. 
They have been personally helpful in teaching job skills and explaining 
relations of jobs to total production. Females are more likely to feel 
understood by supervisors than males but both feel they're helpful. Su- 
pervisors are felt to give both negative and positive feedback. Finally 
at^tudes toward, supervisors are'' not explainable by trainees' age, ex- ' 



rience, education' or having children. \ 



C Basic Educational Trai nir ^ 

Training in basic education will be discussed first in participation 
rates, then trainee self assessment of learning, followed by examination 
of teacher behaviors and finally correl nf;ioiqal analysis of attitudes 
towards teachers. Caution is necessary in viewing these data. All 
trainees responded to all questions whether or not X.^^°y More pnrolled in 

Participation Rates 

Table. ia*on the next page portrays the participation of trainees in 
basic Gducation clasrses. 

I, 

c ■ 

■ .1,48 . . ■ 



T/il)lo . ..^'ir.'' ' 'f'.'ij- 'firi 1ri Rasir fXiicii: inn I ,y ^^(^x i ri- rcr'cr'n 

Attend i n cj Up t _A.t_t .c n d i 1 1 j Jp.t-'iJ 

NalR 71 . ' 29 ion 

Female 65 35 100 



Table 18 reveals that about 2/3rds of respondent!^ of both sexes are 



enrol led. While this contrasts with prior male reports of high Softool 
graduation, the reader is ca*itioned that the figures reported are per- 
centages and as the base number of respondents to specific questions 

m 

shifts, particularly in the smaller rnaljjkjopulation, percentage shifts 
are larger. Teacher enrollment data ar^Bferobably the best source for 
this information. 
Students as Learners 



This' section examines the way in v;hich tr^^ees assess themselves 
as learners. Table 19 and 20 examine school subjects trainees felt more 
need df help inland of subjects they felt actual growth in. 

Table 19 M- Subject Most Help Needed in by Sex in Percents 

Reading Math ' Other More than one Total 

Male 39 39 7 15 lOO' 

Female 10 " 50 v 5 35 100 



Tab le 20 Subj ect Most Growth TgI t I n by S ex in _Pprcen ts 





Reading 


nath 


Both 


Total 


Male 


53 


27 


20 


100 

1 


Femn 1 e 


23 


71 


6 


100 • 



Tnl)lo VJ show:. \ dofinif:o cl tjstori r)<| of f:Mn. !o t>»f'^l in uiath, wheroas 
mil': responses are Hvided equtniy l)Dtween readiru] cindjjiath. As for per- 
,!^on-i1 growth, females feel more growth in their orea of need, math. Males 
on the other hand have a definite clustering in reading, that exceeded the 
stated need. From this it can be concluded that the female need is more 
frequently math and that results are likely to be felt. With more caution 
it could be stated that growth in reading for males will be felt though 
they may not be so likely to admit it as a need perhaps due in part to 
social desirability factors. 

Another view of student sel f-,assessments of ability is, readiness to 
take the G^D and a comparison of learning rate to classmates portrayed 
in Tables 21 and 22 respectively. • 



Table 21 



Estimated Months Before Ready For GED by Sex in Percents 





Now 


1 mos . , 


3-6 


More than 
6 mas. 


■ ■ • ■ ■ 

Never 


Total 


Male 


11 


33 


33 f 


11 


12 


100 


Fema 1 e 


22 


48 


0 


0 


30 


100 


Table 22 




Learning Rate 


Compared to 


Classmates 


by Sex in 


Percents 






Faster 


Some 




Slower 




Total 


Male 


15 


77 




8 




xoo 


Fema 1 e 


17 


70 




5 




'lOO 



Table 21 shows that 2/3rds of females feel that they will be able to 

•t 

take the GEO in two months. This would also be close to the placement 
time for many so that encouragement to take It prior to placement is use- 
ful , objective readiness measures permitting. Malffs feel that more time 
O .s needed. Interestingly 3/4ths of both groups feel their learning rates 



c'uv (in V'lr wi th the rc 



of V'ii^ cl^i' 



Tlii^. is Lmnf) nijp!>orl. for t ho 



3 ' 




Teachers 

Questions about teacher behav>^iD83ate approached from the viewpoint 
frequency of student understanding ^and freedom to ask questions reported 
below in Table 23. Tabje 24 lists specific ways in which students re- 
ported teachers helpful . 



Table 23 Ability to Understand Classes and Freedom to Ask Teachers 

Questions by Sex in Percen|p 



Variables 

Und'erstanding 
Male 
Female 

Questions 
Male 
Fema 1 e 



Always 



62 
63 



77 

67 



Sometimes 



38 
37 



15 
22 



Sel dom 



0 
0 



0 

11 



Total 



100 
100 



100 
100 



Table ?A Nurr.bers vif V.'.iys in Vfhicfi fodchf^rs II.iv-' l!c'<.'n Mclpfiil and ^Irrl^. 
Ho_l_prii\ 

- " "" 

\ I c jjifiLl _ _ , J 1;-' IpJlH ■_ _ 



Rending & Hath 23 19 

Home Problems 2 2 

Job Problems 9 H 

Planning Time Use 5 5 

Planning Future Jobs 11 21 

Planning Future Education 14 19 



Table 23 shows that about 3/5ths of all students al-ways f p1 t able to 
understand their classes. In the area of freedom to ask questions there 
was a greater variety of responses with 3/4ths of males and 2/3rds of fe- 
males always feeling freedom. However there were isolated instances of 
negative response for both males and females. Table 24 reveals teachers 
being helpful In reading and math and planning for futuro education. They - 
were also m ost helpful in the same areas with thq addition of planning 
future jobs. This speaks to some success in the ^ifV^ Tanning efforts 
of teachers and personnel staff per<;on who had a proffram of que?st speakers 
on different career possibilities. ^ 
Correlational Ana1ysi "> 

The responses in Table 23 were ^:ombined to form attitude toward teachers 
The^se were then correlated v/ith aae, v/ork experience as measured by months 
on last job, education and presence of children. Table 25 portrays the 
result of this analysis. 



f!onths on Years of I'rc:>t?nce oT 

Age L^5_- Jyjh i-j'^^^-^f^-.^.^ll . > ^ 

Atti tude 
Townrd 

' Teacher -.32* -.19 -.S3^^ -.11' 

* .05 *^ P<: .01 

Age and education significantly and negatively correlated v/ith attitudes 
toward teachers. This means that older trainees and thnsfe with more educa- 
tion were least likely to view teachers positively, l/hile these results 
are strong they may simply indicate that those v/ho used it lenst thought 
less of the service available. Clearly there is need here for more defini- 
tive and rigorous study. 
Summary 

In conclusion it can simoly be said th^it a ni<iJority of respondents in- 

A 

dicated class understanding and frepdom to ask riuestions. Toachers were 
predictabl^jj^el pful in edticntion and educational plnnning but nlso in jnb 
planning for the future as v/ell . Negative correlates of attitude toward 
teachers were found to be age and odtJcatinn. 

Cotjn_5el_i_ng 

Vlays in which counselors could lie u^>f»Pul W(*rr^ (^yriinf nerf in Table 26 
and the frequency and kind of contacts desired were? oxami ned in Table 
27. ^ 
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■ ■ • 



F'liir»t inric^ 1 IMarr> If, 

Work Pltins 19 

Porspotil I'roblpms 7 

Rf'sotirce. Rofprral s / 14 

T a ble^ 27 Preferre d C ounselor Contacts by Sex in ! ^ ;r( '-r its 

Weekly . Indiv. As Do Not 

Class Need ed Want ' Total 



Male . 46 46 R 0 

Female 6 ' 44 ?2 



100 
100 



T.ible 26 shows cownsfl or-, were dpslrod for v^ork and cvIuct tiori.il 
Planning. Interest inqly v^ry few w.in^od .i couns^lrr for h^'lp with per<;otial 
problems. The most frofjuent mode oT ^T1^er,lctio^ dc^irnd i^; w»M?kly individu- 
''1 <^"t).t,act though males would equally welcome weekly daises. There seetfis .V 
to be qood student support for a counsnlor on the basis of these findings. 

PI acemenj:^ - '^^^^ 

Placements will be reported as salary antic i pa t ion', -1 oct t ion cons i dera-' ^ ' 



tions and work environmental preference's. These responses are thought' "to --^'^ 
provide -information helpful to the per-^nnnel and pro'^pect i ye^'r^unsel iny *^ ^ 

staff. ■ ■ ■ ■ .^''^ r ■■ 

Anticipa ted Salaries . ' 

The expected earnings are portrayed on the next -[raqe in Table 28, 
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|.i.Mo ?l\ Ant ii: ip.H.r^l I n try Sd I ai i i-; t)V Si^x \\) r-^rciMil-s 

$100-125 SI'^^'-U'' $ l/f)-?(!n . InUi 

flalc 2ii ?fi 'I'l HK) 



Table 28 reveals marked sex difforonces in salriry expectations. 'Mecli 
an male salary expected is about $175 and females about $1!50. This may 
be consistent with different ages and personal rosponsibi 1 i ties , but may 
also reflect trainee perception of sex discrimination in the marketplace. 
It can also be reported that these anticipations are at or below the 
level of salaries paid in actual placements. 
Work Locations 

. % 

Table 29 below shows both preferred work locations and accoptat e 

ones , 

Table 29 Desirabilit y of Work ^'sLQc ation s by Pre ferences and Acceptance ^ ^ 



\ ■ 

Greater New Out: of 

Boston Boston Mass. En gland New England Total 

Prefer 

Male 37 23 12 23 n 100 

Female' 52 22 . 26 _ 0 0 400 

Accept 

• Male 29 12 18 ' 23 18 . 100 

Female 40 30 26 , ^ 0 ^ 100 



•V 



UJhile there is a preferfifice for both groups tq v/ork within^the 
jiGrrater Boston area, males are more wilTinn to travel furth^ d'^)Stances 
to new j^bs. Given the responsibilities the female trainees have for 



<;li i I(lr-M, i^'l ii. ..j[i(:(> f.d |.r-nv.'| Mryorol Crcilcr lin-Jon j.-. mul lu.ul. Ih."." 
liM.lirur. nro rOnsistpnt wi(;h t.ho nr;f:ij.il I ora f: I on^i of prc-.on I. pi .icfiiiM,, f,-. . 
Wo r II r i vj rcjnmt^nts 

Tables 30 and 31 oxamino people onvi roninnnts and aiiioitnt of chancjp de- 
sired by trainees. 



TatDlf? 30 



^ >- P r r e (] VJo r k_ En vj nnTejTj:_ P:f^J}f-jyp J'/l.llH^'P} '1 ''^J^^iLi-^L I'erconts 



Alone 



Male 
Fefi^^le 

Ta ble sj) 



20 
47 



60 
2 




1-? 

Peop l e 
20 
29 



Tqtnl_ 

100 

100 



1 



Amount of J^ Jerred^_Chjmq^^ in Tasks by Sex in Percenbs 



Constant 
Change 



Li fctle 
Cha nge 



Moderate 
Chang e 



Male 63 
Female 36 



31 

36 



6 

28 



^7 



Total 



100 



Table 30 reveals more frequent willingness on the part of males to 



work in groups. Thus isolated tasks^would not be congenial to some male 
tenlperamertts . ,FemaTj^more ffe^nently d 



dp<?iire workinn nlonf* thnuqh --wost 



1 



III I 'UM" I ' ^ 1 



constaVtly d.sic«d by ov/s'/Bths o^^i^^as contrasted with „o spec«i^c^ 
preferences fo.ales .in^nc^tcd./ Rotit.on o^^.s.s or n.Htip,. t..s.. appe.rr. 
more necessary for male workers. , . 




Suimi.i ry ' 

A. 

Ih(^ pl.irofiient: fiat.d st^oiii l.o show -iii I. i c i p.i 1 i (>■, of b('|.w(M'M 
$ir)Oi$175^ not very different from thf; sulcirics pdid in [nestMit [)Iiicoi))enU; 
Males are more willing to travel l)iit rp(iijiro workirui with (jmups and con- 
stant change. Females are l6?ss willing to travel and more, willing to 
work alone. These placement factoi/s can be taken into corisi der.Uion in 
designing a career development program. 



Trainee Gains and Recommenda 



This section reports the findings from the open-ended questions pro- 
vided trainees on the questionnaire. These questions were to give trainees 
an unstructured choice of responses to report v/hat they derived fro^ the 
program and what recommendations they would make for changing the. p>^,ogram. 
The tno^t frequent' response to this opportunity was no response to either 
question in 18 of th^ 40 questionnaires returned. This ^5% no response 
rate may reflect some trainee cynicism about whet;:' r not they would 
be listened to. This attitude was expressed in some interviews. For 

s 

others it may simply have been a matter .of time or unwillingness to express 
themselves in writing for i^ea'^jns of trust or shame about skill level. 
\Neverthel ess, .recognizing hazards in overgener^al izing from the data. Tables 
32 and 33 portray trainee reported {]hjn$ and recommendations, respectively. 

Table 32 Trailt^ Reported Cuiins From Pranram * 



Gains 



Frequen ci es 



En^pToyment Opportunity/Understanding 10 
""~'^ucatio?lal CTpport unity 4 
Punctuality Attendance . 3 

Sel f -understanding 

f _____ 
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Chancjes ^ f'r(\(iuonr ios 

Gonernl Reduction of Strictness f> 

Greater Respect for Trainees 3 

Voluntary Overtime 3 

Increased Pay 2 

Janitorial Help 1 

Increased Strictness ^ 1 

PromQ^tional^ Opportunities to Start 1 

Constant Supervision 1 

Open Opportunity to Attend Classes 1 



Table 32 above shows trainees to havevmost frequently experienced 
employment opportunity as a gain from the program. Resporyses included 
here varied from pay to opportunity to learn how production enterprises 
work. Educational opportunities were a distant second with mentioning 
of learning math as a frequent specific response. Changes recommended 
in Table 33 have to do modally vn'th a general loosening of. the program, 
folloyed by increased respect fpr the adult status of trainees. These 
^ responses are somewhat contradictory in that during orientation in a 
group interview, many of the very persons now recommending change indi- 
cated positive feel ings^ about a training program rfJn by minorities that 
was tightly run\ Apparently this tightness is better appreciated as' a 
general principle than as zr^specific, personal requirement. 



This is not to disregard or invalidate trained demands/for respect. 
The nonresponses in part speak to the same issue. This is clearly an 
is^ue .worthy of furtner staff/trainee exploration in some guided inter- 
cT'-ions^ 



S U f l M A Y 

U c.»n be stated thiit the iiii:;siun of I:1h.> protir.iin r; iiif>l: v/ILh W)rn ^ 
■ siiccess than failure in the human factorn realm. Train incj in the produc- 
tion area is strong rind transferable in the Infonnal work habits traininn 
and the erforts of siipervisors are well thoiiciht of by trainees in this 
reciard. The major production ttisk, however, is legist transferable and al- 
so not intrinsically re^vardinq to trainees. Rasic (vJiication traininy is 
felt to be effective in reading and math, job and educational planning is 
perceived t?.y students as being actively pursued by teachers. GED prepara- 
tion, however, appears to need both testing while in the program and 
follow-up educational planning for when trainee^ leave Inner City. 

Counseling' as a direct professional function does not exist.' There 
is career development pursued by some teacTheris and the personnel adminis- 
trator. There is also troub^shootin^g by the ge^ral supervisor and 

■0 personnel administrator; MeUher, hy/everV claims rKofessional counseling 

\ \ \ ^ 

co'yjipetence. Students feel the' need foV weekly individual and/or class 

contact with" a counselor. \^ 

Placement was found to be the program's strength in tferms of numbers. 

and quality of placements. Student salary expectations v;er^ in line v>/ith 

or. below actual placement figures. Willingness to travel, n^d for change 

artfl desire for companionship;while vvorking appear to be charac^tertstic 

male responses, v/hilo females more often wanted geographically/ closer 

1 

assignments, had less need for chanqe'^and were more willing t(^ work alone. 

Inkerms of the mission of the program to provide trainirjq, counseling 
and placeWnt it can be said that ^uccess^ was m^ t unequi voc^i^le in place- 
ment followed by training a^tii counsel ing. It was shown addi tional ly , that 
while evaluation was a. streWh^bf the program, communication had some - 

~> ' ■ ■ , ■ - ^ I 



l .in.il nn^ilysis <;ufM)^*'>'- Uiiil: ffif iH^O'irMin only Im*'. i Lanl. ly iiKivf^l in 
the di roc t ion Df broad-^based clevel opini^nt of trdinoes* 111 is is not to 
say tJiat the program is not competitive with its [)oers in this dron. It: 
is simply pointed out as a^clirection in v;hirh it can qrow whilo savinci 
its real strength in placement and fidelity of program coritont to actual 
work content. Recommendations will follow. 




I> r r. 0 M IM I) A ( I 0 N 
Ih...se .■v:o.rmr.n.l,if ions ar p iii.uir .if >' ^n".ull ol „l.-,,.rv;i, in,,'. , M i •.<;ir,-. ion . 
ami .n.>lysis of q.-is t. i onnni ror.pon^os. [fu> ovcihialor wi.h.s to crndit 
ttH. fine su;+<jestions and cjononVl opennoss oncountorPd in .OPkf^ri rc-.pnn.sos 
to quc-itions raised. The spirit, in which these roc:om.m^nclat.ic^s are made 
in simply that of mak1ncj,a good pro^iram bettor. It is mv aim to sucjgesL 
n way in which Inner City could move irom narrow-based job traininq to broad 
based career development for trainees. 

1 In product selection it is recommended that human factors cpn- ^ 
s?dratiSns enter the necessary calculus for feas. 1 i y These 
factors specifically are interest level and teachability. Re- 
presentatives of a trainee council could tal<e part in the process. 

2 The role of supervisors as trainers and production staff 

' should be clarified. Worl<shops on human relations especial- 
ly in the motivation attribution area is suciyested. 
is to ease;-the relationship particularly with male students. 
Involvement of management would also be required to give 
credibility to a system reward for good training activi^ties. 



3, 



/ 

f/elated to "the rol^ of supervisors as trainers is a suggest- 
ed revised Trainee performance Review with an additional 
page added requiring a narrative about th^ trainees usual 
performance, poteriffial and areas needing further develop-^ 
ment. V) 

4, Education at Inner City can be' enhanced by tiie ^^velopment 
of an educational self-management system, that would teach 
' trainees to either become their own teachers ,lfarn to 
firid the best teachers for their individual need-*. Dis- 
c&ion within this team facilitated by ) leader could have 
outcomes that would delineate such a pro^im. 

5 ' A Learning Resource Center could also enhance the educa- 
' tional function of the program. This center^could have 
reading and math programs utili^^ing some of the educa- 
tional hardware such as the slide and tape systems comm^.r. 
cially available. 



r 




. ;i , . I vf':. t nil I -I be i| i vcri 'J' 'M ' '''' ' ' 



7. iho,r? is uivmimous agroHii;ent. th^it a pro f os3 i r.n.tl counsV- 
^or is needed. Such a person could ccitudi n.i l:o tlif? qr?norAl 
dovelopment of students, select cipproprintc; tests, find 
ccwimunity resources for follow-up nnd in short take many 
of the supportive duties now hurdeniru) the f)f!nfr<il ^«up<*r- ^ 
visor and personnel por-^on. 

n. The area of Career Uevelopirent, including placement 

counsel ingv needs development on an itimiedinte basis. "This 
is in fact the crux of the program and to leave it a de- 
centralized concern is counter-pr-oducti ve. This could 
be the full task of a half-time counselor. 



9. Career development could be supplemented by fuller per- 
sonal development. This v/ould entail exposing students 
to experiences that could broaden their own lives. I-Xtidp I es 
would be visits to small claims court, speakers from ^ 
health and community advocacy groups and exposure^ to 
theater and other leisure activities not fretpiently enjoyed 
by trainees. 
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